HOWARD  INCHES 


presents 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinnerj) 

in  A Dramatic  Sequence 

Empress  Eugenie” 

and  Character  Sketches 
PART  I 

A SOUTHERN  GIRL  IN  THE  SISTINE  CHAPEL 
OLD  EMBERS 
A LADY  EXPLORER 
SAILING  TIME 

(Intermission) 

PART  II 

“THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE” 

Scene  1 — In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  preceding  Eugenie’s  marriage  to  Emperor 
Napoleon  III,  1853. 

Scene  2— In  the  gardens  of  Compiegne,  during  the  height  of  the  Second  Empire> 
1858. 

Scene  3 — An  ante  room  of  the  Tuileries.  The  evening  of  a court  function  during 
Eugenie’s  regency  of  1865. 

Scene  4 — After  the  defeat  at  Sedan.  The  house  of  Dr.  Evans,  Paris.  September 
4,  1870. 

Scene  5 — Visit  of  condolence  by  Queen  Victoria  to  Eugenie  after  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  in  the  Zulu  War.  Camden  Place,  Chislehurst,  1879. 

Scene  6 — The  Hotel  Continental,  Paris,  1919. 


THE  LONG  YEARS  OF  THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE 

Eugenie  Maria  de  Montijo  was  bom  in  Granada,  Spain,  May  5,  1826,  and  educated  in 
Paris  where  she  spent  most  of  her  girlhood. 

In  1852,  Louis  Napoleon,  nephew  of  the  great  Bonaparte  and  President  of  France,  over- 
threw the  government  in  his  famous  “coup  d’etat”  and  proclaimed  himself  Emperor.  He 
had  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  beautiful  Mile,  de  Montijo  (or  the  Comtesse  de 
Teba  as  she  was  called)  and  soon  annoxmced  his  intentions  of  marrying  her,  rousing  almost 
universal  disapproval.  An  alliance  with  one  of  the  royal  European  houses  would  have  in- 
sured the  stability  of  the  Empire  a good  deal  more  than  this  love-match  with  a commoner. 
On  January  30,  1853,  however,  the  ceremony  was  solemnized  in  Notre  Dame. 

Napoleon  proved  a conscientious  but  ineffectual  emperor.  Despite  a genuine  love 
for  his  wife,  he  was  constantly  in  the  throes  of  love  affairs.  Eugenie,  humiliated  by  his 
periodic  neglect,  plunged  into  politics  as  an  outlet.  Twice  during  the  absence  of  Napoleon 
she  acted  as  Regent. 

Her  greatest  passion  was  undoubtedly  her  son,  the  young  Prince  Imperial,  bora  in 
1856.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870,  he,  a boy  of  fourteen,  accom- 
panied his  father  to  the  front.  The  French  soon  realized  that  their  cry  “a  Berlin”  was  a 
mockery,  and  the  whole  nation,  discouraged  and  desperate,  turned  against  the  govern- 
ment. On  September  4,  after  the  defeat  of  Sedan,  the  Paris  mob  marched  against  the 
Tuileries  and  burned  it.  Eugenie,  always  physically  courageous,  watched  the  rioting 
masses,  but,  in  the  company  with  Madame  Lebreton,  made  her  escape  from  the  Tuileries 
and  took  refuge  in  the  residence  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Evans,  an  American  dentist.  He  man- 
aged to  conduct  the  refugees  safely  to  England  and  exile.  After  a time  she  was  joined  by 
the  defeated  Emperor  and  her  son  at  Camden  Place,  Chislehurst. 

In  1873  Louis  Napoleon  died  and  her  hopes  of  a Bonaparte  restoration  turned  to  the 
Prince  Imperial.  He  meanwhile  was  training  at  Aldershot.  In  1879  the  Zulu  War  broke 
out  and  the  boy’s  regiment  was  ordered  to  Africa.  At  Itelezi  a small  band  of  men  were 
surprised  by  some  Zulus.  The  captain  in  command  lost  his  head  and  fled,  leaving  the 
Prince  alone  to  face  death  at  the  hands  of  a band  of  savages.  Eugenie’s  grief  was  almost 
beyond  human  endurance.  Queen  Victoria  came  to  condole  with  her  and  offered  her  a 
house  near  Balmoral  in  order  to  be  near  her. 

For  a time  the  loss  of  country,  husband  and  only  child  seemed  more  than  she  could 
bear.  Bit  by  bit  her  old  spirit  returned.  Permitted  finally  to  return  to  France,  she  went 
year  after  year  to  winter  at  Cap  Martin  and  to  spend  a few  days  in  Paris  at  the  Hotel  Con- 
tinental in  rooms  that  overlooked  the  Tuileries  gardens.  During  the  war  she  ran  a hospital 
for  the  British  soldiers  and  her  joy  over  the  restoration  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  (lost  during 
the  Franco-Pruslsian  war)  was  great.  In  1920  she  returned  to  Spain,  where  on  July  11  of 
that  year  she  passed  peacefully  away. 


Miss  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  is  the  author  of  all  her  Dramatic  Sequences  and  Character 
Sketches,  which  are  fully  protected  by  cop3rright. 


Music  for  “The  Empress  Eugenie”  arranged  by  Amelia  Umnitz. 

Costumes  for  “TheEmpress  Eugenie”  designed  and  executed  by  Helene  Pons  Studio. 


oTVIiss  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner’s  Draniatic  Tour  under  the  direction  of 
James  F.  Reilly,  Empire  Theatre,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

STAFF  FOR  MISS  SKINNER 

c>4n3ley  Whittendale Company  Manager 

Oliver  M.  Sayler Press  Representative 


c^ugust  24,  25,  26  and  27 
THE  LAST  WEEK 

OF 

The  Peterborough  Dramatic  Festivals 

AT  cTWARIARDEN 

Presenting 

BARONESS  SUZANNE  SILVERCRUYS 

the  distinguished  Belgian  Star,  in  her  own  play, 

“THERE  IS  NO  DEATH” 

with  the  following  cast:  Jane  Kim,  Alice  Anne  Baker,  Lawrence  Keating,  and  many  others. 
This  will  be  Mariarden’s  most  ambitious  production. 
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